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yellow" theory, although greatly influenced by the mixing of 
pigments, was the result of using inferior and incorrect scien- 
tific apparatus. Why certain pigments produce certain colors in 
contra- distinction to light mixtures is not a subject that con- 
cerns us here. Since there exists irrefutable evidence that 
Field's proportions are erroneous, the mathematically arranged 
superstructure built thereon by Owen Jones concerning har- 
monies must be equally false. Ogden Rood gives us the pro- 
portions of sunlight roughly, as two parts "warm" colors to 
one part "cold" colors. Field's proportions give the cold colors 
in decided preponderance— a fact well worth bearing in mind, 
reader I Blue and yellow, instead of producing green, give white 
light; and yellow, instead of being one of the elementary sen- 
sations, is readily made by the compounding of red and green 
lights. 

VI. 

From the foregoing brief review of scientific facts and theo- 
ries it is very evident that the question of harmonious coloring 
is somewhat at variance with the nature and manipulation of 
pigments, and that Field's proportions, if interpreted in a 
mathematical manner, would produce more visual discord than 
color harmony in our homes. But whatever the value of theory for 
a foundation for decorative colorings, beyond this it cannot go. 
Whether "sparkling," or "sober," "delicate," or with "passion 
and strength," the actual sentiment of every hue, the degree 
of purity and luminosity our decorative coloring displays must 
be the question and decision of the moment. Theory helps to 
provide the eye, so to express it, with the rough material. The 
trained color- faculty, the common-sense and the practical 
craftsmanship of the individual are the aids by which the block 
is shaped into a goodly and pleasing image. Having now 
glanced at theories in my succeeding paper, we will consider 
their bearing upon decorative color-harmonies, following this 
with the sentiment and visual language of color. From the 
metaphysical in color we shall then be fully prepared to turn 
to the purely practical, and therewith learn to value the less 
interesting articles, under which category this opening effort 
must, perforce, be classed. 




NATURE IN ORNAMENT.— I. 

By Lewis F. Day. 

| HE bias of the natural man is not 
unnaturally in the direction of 
nature. Almost alone in the his- 
tory of art, the Greeks and the 
Moors appear to have been con- 
tent with ornament, which was 
ornament pure and simple. It is 
not too much to say, even in 
these days of supposed interest 
in things decorative, that the Eng- 
lishman generally speaking, neith- 
er knows or cares anything about 
the subjeet. He is in most cases 
absolutely out of sympathy with 
it. Possibly he has even a sort of contempt for the "ornamen- 
tal," as something opposed to that utility which he so highly 
esteems — never so much as apprehending the fact that orna- 
mental art is art applied to some useful purpose. 

The forms of ornament he most admires are those most 
nearly resembling something in nature, and it is because of that 
resemblance he admires them ; abstract ornament is quite out- 
side his sympathies and beyond his understanding. He begins, 
for example, to take a feeble interest in Greek pattern work 
only when he sees in it a likeness to the honeysuckle. Show 
him some purely ornamental form, and it is neither its beauty, 
nor its character, nor its fitness that strikes him; he is per- 
plexed only to know what it is meant to represent. To him 
every form of ornament must have its definite relation to some 
natural object, and therein lies all its interest. 

Art passes through periods of affectation, when it becomes 
before all things urgent that opinion should he led back again 
to the forgotten grass-grown paths of nature. That is not our 



urgency just now. If there was at one time within our memory 
some fear of artificiality in art, the danger now lies in the op- 
posite direction of literalism ; a literalism which assumes a copy 
of nature to be not only art, but the highest form of art ; 
which ignores, if it does not in so many words deny, the neces- 
sity of anything like imagination or invention on the part of 
the artist, and accepts the imitative quality for all in all. 

To venture upon the sweeping assertion that all art what- 
soever is, and must be, conventional, would be very likely to 
lay himself open to the rebuke of judging all art by the decor- 
ative standard ; but with regard to ornament, I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that more or less conventional it must be, or it 
would not be ornamental. 

Not, of course, that the ornamentist denies in the least the 
supreme beauty of natural form and color, or thinks for a mo- 
ment to improve upon it, as some seem to imagine who insinu- 
ate that he proposes to surpass nature, presumes to "paint the 
lily," and so on. On the contrary, he is modest enough to rec- 
ognize the impossibility of even approximately copying any- 




Fig. 1.— Details op Egyptian Sculpture. 



thing without the sacrifice of something which is more immedi- 
ately to his purpose than any fact of nature— consistency 
namely, fitness, breadth, repose ; and is content, therefore, to 
take only so much of natural beauty as he can make use of. 
He regulates his appetite, that is to say, according to his di- 
gestion. 

Such self-denial on his part is not by any means a shirking 
of the difficulties of the situation. In art nothing is easy, ex- 
cept to such that as have a natural faculty that way. It is not 
everyone who finds it easy to make a striking study from 
nature ; but that comparatively elementary accomplishment 
does demand ability of a lesser kind than the production of a 
picture in which there is design, unity, style, and whatever else 
may distinguish a masterwork of the Renaissance from a study 
of to-day. 
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In like manner, the mere painting or carving of a sprig of 
foliage is within the reach of every amateur ; but to adapt such 
foliage to a given position and purpose, to design it in its 
place, to treat it after the manner of wood, stone, glass, metal, 
textile fabric, earthenware, or what not, demands not only in- 
telligence and inborn aptitude, but training and experience 
too. 

This modification of natural form to ornamental purpose 
we are accustomed to call conventional. In accepting this term, 
however, we must be careful to distinguish convention from 
convention, and especially from the academic acceptation of 
the term, which give us to understand that the modification of 
nature has been done for us, and that we have only to accept 
the Classic, Mediaeval, Renaissance, or other more or less obso- 
lete rendering at hand. As though the tombs of buried people 
were heaven-sent habitations for live men. 

The one thing to be insisted upon in reference to conven- 
tion is that it has not been done for us once and for all, that 
we have to do our own conventionalizing ; and not only that, 
but that we have to do it again and again, each time afresh, 
according to the work in hand. It is only by this means that 
art in ornament subsists and grows ; when it ceases to grow, 
decay sets in of course. 

To accept a convention ready made is to compromise your 
own invention ; to go on copying the accepted types, be they 
never so beautiful, is to stifle it. But one must be familiar with 
them ; one must be aware of what has already been done in 
the way of art, as well as conversant with nature. Simply to 
study nature is not enough. "We have to know how artists of 
all times have interpreted nature ; how the same artist, or ar- 
tists of the same period, treated natural form differently, ac- 
cording to the material employed, conformably with the position 
of the work, in view of the use it was to serve. Knowing all 
this, and being perfectly at home in the world of nature, one 
may set to work to conventionalize on one's own account. 
There is some chance of success then, not otherwise. 



The result may be conventional, but it is not the kind of con- 
vention I am upholding; one touch of nature is worth all the 
mechanical and lifeless stuff of that kind that ever was done. 

It is still as necessary as ever to deny the claim of mere 
geometric reconstruction to represent the due adaptation of 
natural forms to decorative needs. It is no more fair to take 






Fig. 2.— Detaii-s op Ninevite Sculpture. 

Decorative design is not so easy as may be supposed. To 
emasculate a natural form is not to fit it for ornamental use, 
and to distribute detail according to diagram is not to design. 



Fig. 3.— Early Greek Wave and Lotus Pattern. 



this ridiculously childish work to represent conventional design 
than it would be to instance the immature studies oi some raw 
student as examples of naturalistic treatment. Compare the 
best with the best. Compare the ceramic painting of Sevres 
with that of Ancient Greece, China or Japan ; compare the 
work of Palissy with that of the potters of Persia and Mor- 
esque Spain ; compare the finest Aubusson carpet with a Persian 
rug of the best period ; compare the earlier Arras (such as we 
have at Hampton Court) with the most illusive of modern 
Gobelins tapestry ; compare the traditional Swiss wood carving 
on the chalet fronts at Meyringen and thereabouts with the 
most ingenious model produced in the same district for the 
English and American tourist ; compare the peasant jewellery of 
almost any country, except our own (we never seem to have had 
any) with the modern gewgaws which have taken its place; 
and who would hesitate to choose the more conventional art ? 

Nature being admittedly the primal source of all our in- 
spiration, it is rather curious to observe the limited range 
within which we have been content to seek ideas, how we have 
gone on reflecting reflections of reflections, as though we dared 
not face the naked light of nature. 

With all the wealth of suggestion in the world about us, 
and the never ending variety of natural detail, the types which 
have sufficed for the ancient and medieval world, and for that 
matter for ourselves too, are comparatively speaking, very few 
indeed. How largely the ornament of Egypt and Assyria is 
based upon the lotus, the papyrus and the palm. The vine, the 
ivy, and the olive, the fir-tree and the oak, together with the 
merest reminiscence of the acanthus, went far to satisfy not 
only the Greeks, but their Roman and Renaissance imitators as 
well. 

Gothic art went further afield, and gathered into its posy 
the lily and the rose, the pomegranate and the passion flower, 
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the maple and the trefoil, but still only a comparatively email 
selection of the plants a-grcwing and a-blowing -within sight of 
the village church. Oriental art is more conservative still ; in 
it a very few types recur continually, with a monotony which 
becomes at last tedious. One wonders what Chinese art would 
have been without the aster and the peony, or Japanese without 
the almond blossom and bamboo, what Arab ornament would 
be but for the un leaf-like leaf peculiar to it. One is struck 
sometimes by the degree of variety in the treatment which a 
single type may undergo in different hands ; more often it is 
the sameness of the renderings which strikes us. 

Probably in the case of no single plant have the possibles 
in the way of ornamental adaptation been exhausted, and in 
many instances the very plainest hints in the way of design 
have not been taken. 

Tracing art back to its beginnings, we find that the art of 
ancient Egypt was confined to very narrow lines, but between 
those lines it fulfilled admirably what it proposes to do. It is 
worthy of study, if only to see how the symbols, which were 
the root of it, were made to subserve to ornament ; how orderly 
in arrangement and restrained in treatment went far towards 
decoration, and from the most severe simplicity resulted in in- 
variable dignity. 

Pig. 1 exhibits details of Egyptian sculpture taken from a 
slab in the British museum. Much the same may be said of 
Assyrian design. It does not offer any more than the Egyptian 
a fit motive for nineteenth century ornament, and the restraint 
that we observe in Fig. 2, showing details of Ninevite sculpture 
is perhaps, if we inquire into it, not so much a matter of re- 
straint as of necessity ; but none the less it shows us what may 
be done by self-control, and working as we do under conditions 
which make it most necessary for us to assert ourselves, it is 



In Greek art nature is always subservient to symbolism. 
In the archaic Greek diaper in Pig. 3 there is a strong family 
resemblance to familiar Egyptian diapers. The lotus is put 
there as if to prove that it is not only taken from, but meant 





Fig. 5.— Gbeek Scrolls. 

to represent water, out of which the lotus bloom, and the com- 
position is very nearly heraldic in its extreme conventionality. 

Pig. 4 is a rendering of the vine taken from embroideries 
found in a tomb in upper Egypt. It is both archaic and orna- 
mental. Observe the reticent use of the grapes, their systematic 
arrangement, and the fact that they always stand on end. The 
artist has evidently made an intelligent study of the plant, both 
leaf and flower, but the veining of the vine leaf shown in the 
smaller panels is extremely curious. The way in which the 
tendrils ornament the stem is worth noticing. 

The Greek honeysuckle, as it is called, originated in no at- 
tempt to imitate the forms of growth, but grew as one may 
say out of the use of the brush, the brush strokes arranging 
themselves in natural forms. What we call the acanthus scroll 
grew, I suppose, out of a desire to clothe with some sort of leaf- 
age the same spiral lines with which archaic ornament, whether 
in Greece, or in Northern Europe, or the Fejee Islands invari- 
ably set out, which spiral line not only grows in many shells 
and in the horns of animals, but results invariably from a cer- 
tain natural action of the draughsman's wrist. The Greek scrolls 
on Fig. 5 consist practically of nothing more than brushing spirals, 
with just a husk of something like foliage, which mask the di- 
viding of the stem. The lilies are minor features, obviously put 
in to fill up. They form no integral part of the main purpose. 



-Ancient Coptic Embroidery. 



well that we should be reminded from time to time that if the 
world went on the whole no better than this, it presented a 
simple kind of art from which the most advanced of us have 
much to learn. 



Ladies prefer the compartment car on the New York Cen- 
tral's Chicago Limited. Absolute privacy and every convenience. 

The perfected Wagner vestibule is in use on all principal 
through trains of the New York Central. 



